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Do Hot Rodders Make Safer Drivers? 


(From Trafic News and Views of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies) 


cm TREND, by young drivers and many well-meaning adults, to pro- 
mote the use of community “‘drag-strips” as an activity of “Hot Rod 
Clubs”’ continues. Enthusiasts claim that (1) through the establishment 
of carefully supervised drag-strips, young drivers who “‘race” or commit 
other intentional dangerous driver acts on our streets and highways will 
expend their excess energy in a safe environment and that (2) drag-strips 
will protect the public by eliminating or sharply reducing speeding and 
other careless driving acts. 

To back these claims, reductions in the number of traffic fatalities and 
trafic violations in communities having drag-strips are often quoted. 
Since the cited statistical justifications do not prove conclusively the value 
of such a program—the difference may well be the result of some undis- 
closed factors, —it is high time someone considered that 


Drag-Strips Could Be Doing More Harm Than Good! 


It is true that many young drivers (1) get a thrill out of taking chances 
in traffic, (2) feel proud of “‘beating the crowd” away from a traffic signal, 


(3) take pride in passing some sleek, new-model car in a dangerous manner, 
of (4) in some other way, exhibit evidence of possessing a ‘‘speed-complex.”’ 
It has aptly been said that “‘youth seems to believe that courage must be 
demonstrated by challenging recognized traffic hazards.” 

By providing a place where youngsters can exhibit and win favor for 
driving practices which are always dangerous in traffic, a community may 
not be removing the menace to public safety presented by ‘“‘wild” young 
drivers. Instead, it may be spreading the use of dangerous driving practices 
to youngsters who otherwise would be conservative drivers. Making heroes 
out of the few who can afford to operate an expensive “‘hot-rod” on an 
expensive drag-strip will likely encourage others to imitate the actions of 
their heroes. Where?—on city streets, rural roads, and super-highways. 

After all, only a small percentage of young drivers can afford to operate 
carefullv-inspected, souped-up, glorified “‘flivvers” on drag-strips. Thus, 
the ma‘ority of young drivers may be goaded into using such exhibitionist 
driving ractices on public thoroughfares to mimic the actions of the feted 
few whe can afford to roll a ‘‘hopped-up gas buggy” onto a runway. 

Comp-tition is the dominant attraction in the successful operation of a 
drag-str >. This competition takes two forms: (1) competition with others 
and (2) competition with one’s self. For safety’s sake, the automobile 
should |- used solely as a means of transportation—it should not be used 
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as a means of expressing emotional impulses. If we in the traffic safety 
field tolerate the use of an automobile as an implement for “sport’’ in the 
form of competition between drivers, we are sabotaging all past trattic 
safety efforts. 

Our educational approach toward the eventual solution to the traffic 
problem is based on the elimination of competition on the highway. Sensible 
auto operation does not permit the driver to possess a feeling that he 
must compete with his fellow driver. Instead, it is agreed that a safe driver 
must possess the quality of cooperation. If the enthusiasm and _ public 
support which are now boosting the spread of the ‘‘drag-strip movement” 
were harnessed behind the high school driver education movement, we 
would see rapid growth and development of this basic approach to the 
trafic problem which has the greatest potential so far as eventual solution 
is concerned. 

Driver education courses develop safe drivers—drag-strips develop 


race drivers—Which Do We Want On Our Highways? 


* * * 


LIBERTY MUTUAL MAKES NEW GRANT TO 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University has received a grant of 


$7,500 from the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston. 

The funds will be used in development work. Specifically, the Liberty 
grant will enable the Traffic Institute to develop an instructor’s guide for 
use with its Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual. 

Including the 1956 grant, the insurance company has provided $55,300) 
to the Trafic Institute since 1951 for development of basic training 
manuals. These manuals are now being incorporated in a new and 
greatly expanded edition of the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual, 
scheduled for publication later in the year. 

The new grant from Liberty Mutual will make possible the development 
of a guide for instructors to use when the Traffic Accident Investigator’: 
Manual is the training text. Previous editions of this book have been used 
in police training programs throughout the United States and in several 
foreign countries. 

“Funds provided by the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company are 
helping us to meet a serious need in the police traffic training field,” said 
Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Traffic Institute. “This need is for 
‘how to do’ publications for men on the police traffic firing line: the accident 
investigators, the enforcement officers, and those assigned to traffic direc- 
tion. These ‘operational-level’ publications are in great demand, and we 
appreciate the Liberty support that enables us to pursue this important 
activity.” 
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Highway Safety as an Investment 


by 


R. B. BaILiie 
Manitoba Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
and 
President 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 


ean with the capital would gladly invest $150,000 per year in 
order to make an annual net profit of $700,000 per year. This, in 
essence, is the current situation in Manitoba with respect to highway 
safety, the motoring public, and insurance premiums. 

Last spring the majority of insurance companies announced that effective 
July 1, 1955, all policy holders who were carrying minimum third party 
limits of $5,000-$10,000 would automatically be renewed for limits of 
$10,000-$20,000 with no increase in premium. Normally the doubling of the 
insurance limits would have involved an average estimated increase of 
$3.00 per motor vehicle owner and, since about 65,000 motor vehicle 
owners would be involved, it means an actual saving in dollars and cents 
of approximately $200,000 to those motorists concerned. 

Some six months later the insurance industry announced that effective 
January 1, 1956, most car owners would benefit by average rate reductions 
of 9 per cent on private passenger automobiles and 6 per cent on com- 
mercial motor vehicles. In 1954 earned premiums on automobile insurance 
amounted to over $9,000,000. Even using the more conservative percentage 
of 6 per cent, it becomes apparent that in 1956 motor vehicle owners in 
the aggregate should save over $500,000. The two rate reductions should 
save the motor vehicle owners of Manitoba a sum in the neighborhood of 
$700,000 per year. 

The highway safety program, including driver licensing which brings in 
revenue of $300,000 per year, costs $150,000 per year. 

How was this accomplished in these days of inflated costs? 


Part of the story is found in the fact that, particularly in the Greater 
W.nnipeg area, there has been a steady and consistent reduction in claim 
frequency—from 19.6 in 1947 to 13.0 in 1954. In other words, whereas 
in the vear 1947 approximately one insured car in five had a claim, by 1954 
only a>proximately one insured car in eight had a claim. In the earlier 
e reduction in claim frequency was offset by an increase in the 
average cost of claim. As a matter of fact, between 1947 and 1951 the 
average cost of claim virtually doubled from $86 to $155. However, in the 
Past fe. years the average cost of claim appears to have become stabilized, 
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whereas significantly the reduction in claim frequency has persisted, and, 
if we can continue to reduce the claim frequency without increasing the 
average cost of claim, we can look forward to further reductions in in- 
surance rates. 


What has caused the reduction in claim frequency? 


According to the insurance industry, car drivers set their own insurance 
rates. Increased safety consciousness by Manitoba motorists, together 
with improved highway safety measures and strict enforcement of driving 
laws, have resulted in fewer claims, thereby enabling the insurance industry 
to bring about these substantial rate reductions. 

Periodically over the past ten years the Manitoba government has 
established committees and commissions to study ways and means of 
reducing the death and injury toll on our highways. From these studies 
has evolved the Manitoba Highway Safety Program which falls into two 
main parts: Driver Control and Driver Improvement. 

Effective driver control went into operation on January 1, 1951 through- 
out Manitoba. By means of a permanent operator’s license number for 
each driver or chauffeur, it is possible to keep an accurate record of all 
highway accidents and convictions. Those drivers who are suspended by 
the courts, by the registrar, or through the operation of the Highway 
Traffic Act, find it virtually impossible to obtain another license during 
the suspension period. 

In addition, through suspension records which are kept up to date ona 
daily basis, drivers who endeavor to drive while under suspension are 
rapidly spotted by enforcement officers and receive a mandatory jail term 
of seven days under the Highway Traffic Act, or a fine which usually 
amounts to $200 and costs, or three months in jail under the Criminal 
Code of Canada. 

The effectiveness of the Program is demonstrated by the fact that 
whereas there were 2,708 drivers under suspension on December 31, 1952, 
there were 6,593 drivers under suspension on December 31, 1955. 

Drivers’ and chauffeurs’ licenses have increased as follows: 


1951—210,564 
1953—234,694 
1955-~255,600 


Four hundred to six hundred drivers are suspended every month. 


By December 31, 1952, 32,548 questionable drivers had been located. 
By December 31, 1953, this figure had risen to 39,090 and by December 3], 
1954, this number was 41,671. 

As of December 31, 1952, there were 222,629 drivers in Manitoba. Yet, 
in that year, only 32,548 or 14.6 per cent had points under the Point System. 
As of December 31, 1953, the percentage had increased to 17.8 whic’: would 
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indicate that we were still locating questionable drivers. However, in 1954, 
the percentage dropped to 16.9. We hope this indicates the beginning of a 
favorable trend. 

If we can continue to reduce the percentage of questionable drivers, we 
will then be able to concentrate on them to a greater and greater extent 
through driver improvement and suspension to the point where there will 
be, not only percentagewise but also numerically, a reduction in question- 
able drivers. They will either become responsible drivers or be banned from 
the road. 


Driver improvement should be differentiated from driver license control 
and driver testing. Driver license control, as the name implies, covers matters 
pertaining to locating drivers for driver improvement or driver suspension, 
and taking steps to make the suspension effective. Driver testing is a phase 
of driver improvement concerned with determining whether an individual 
has the minimum skills, knowledge, and physical capabilities necessary 
to drive a motor vehicle safely. 

Driver improvement is a follow-through to driver testing which should 
educate the bulk of questionable drivers who are located through the 
Point System, so that driver suspension is not necessary in their cases. It 
has been well said that accidents happen one at a time and can be pre- 
vented only one at a time. It follows that it is necessary to spend a lot of 
time and use unlimited patience and tact to convince a driver, who has 
been driving in an improper manner for years, that he actually is a po- 
tential killer. It is not sufficient merely to ascertain that he has the neces- 
sary minimum skills and knowledge. It is vital that he be convinced of the 
following facts: 


/. That a driver’s license is in fact a privilege and one that can be taken 
away. 


2. That driving is a serious business requiring 100 per cent attention and 
concentration at all times. 


3. That a momentary lapse of a few seconds can transform him from a 
respected citizen of the community to the class of a felon in the penitentiary 
and can in fact change his whole life. 


In our limited experience to date, we feel that most drivers are more or 
less recnonsive to this type of treatment, and in some instances are very 
gratet. ' for the assistance rendered. There still are, of course, unfortunately, 


asmal group of drivers who have the wrong attitude towards being told 
anythir: 


Whe 


a questionable driver has been called in for improvement and has 
Success. illy passed the tests, he is placed on a probationary basis for 12 
months and at that time he is told that having successfully passed the 
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tests and shown that he has the necessary skills and knowledge, any further 
involvements will be his own fault since he has shown us that he can drive 
properly when he wants to. 


If there is a further involvement within the twelve-month period, either 
a moving conviction or a chargeable accident, he is then not taken by 
surprise when the suspension letter arrives. As a rule, the first suspension 
seems to prove effective in a considerable number of cases, but repeaters 
find that as they repeat, the suspensions also repeat but for progressively 
longer periods. 


While it is still too early to be dogmatic on the subject, it would appear 
that: 


J. Approximately 84 per cent of our drivers drive year-in and year-out 
in a reasonably satisfactory manner. 


2. The remaining 16 per cent require some sort of treatment varying 
from warning letters for the so-called ‘‘minor violations”; to driver im- 
provement and driver education for the repeaters; and driver suspension, 
for varying periods of time, for the 3 per cent of our drivers who will not 
respond to driver education and driver improvement. 


The results over the past few years have been particularly encouraging 


in Winnipeg. For the full 12 months of 1955 our death and injury accidents 
are not only lower than they were for the comparable period in 1954, 
they are also lower than they were for the same period in 1950 when we 
had 40 per cent fewer motor vehicles on our streets and highways. (See 


Table 1). 


Table / 


A SIX-YEAR COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
ACCIDENTS FOR WINNIPEG 
JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1955, INCLUSIVE 


eet 


Year Fatal Non-Fatal 

1955 15 1,147 

1954 17 1,145 

1955 15 1,014 
Per Cent Change 


1955 over 1950 no change —11.5% 
1955 over 1954 —12.4% —11.4% 


What is particularly encouraging is the accelerated reduction in rhe past 
seven months in Winnipeg. The figures in Table 2 speak for themselves: 
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Table 2 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF MOTQR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 
FOR WINNIPEG COVERING A SEVEN-MONTH PERIOD, 
JULY, 1955--JANUARY, 1956, INCLUSIVE 


Fatal % Non-Fatal % Total % 
1954—1955 change 1954—1955 change 1954—1955 change 


1 infinite 99 91 — 8.1% 423 376 —11.1% 
0 —100% 115 98 —14.7% 500 421 —17.8% 
4 
1 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


100% 127 86 —32.2% 520 449 —13.6% 

—66.6% 148 115 —22.3% 541 515 — 4.8% 

Q —100% 94 72 —-23.3% 575 425 —26.0% 

1 infinite 91 63 —30.7% 715 875 21.7% 
1955—1956 1955—1956 1955—1956 

Jan. 1 1 nochange 71 61 -—-14.0% 696 708 7% 


N WNN © 


~~ 
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In conclusion it can be safely said that if the motorists and pedestrians 
of Manitoba continue to cooperate, we can look forward to the day when 
highway accidents will be the exception rather than the rule upon our high- 
ways; much misery and suffering will be eliminated; and as a by-product 
our investment will pay dividends in collars and cents. 


* OK O* 


PUBLIC MUST ACCEPT DRIVING CONTROLS TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS 


Trafic accidents can be greatly reduced in a surprisingly short time 
once the public is willing to accept necessary driving controls, Thomas N. 
Boate, manager of the Accident Prevention Department of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, said recently at the Miami Valley 
Safety Conference, in Dayton, Ohio. 

“When the public makes up its mind to really do something about the 
prevention of trafic accidents by acceptance of the enforcement of strict 
rules of conduct behind the wheel of an automobile, it will demand this 
kind of regulation from the one source which can supply it—state and local 
law makers and law administrators. There is no other doorstep on which 
the problem can be laid, for it is government, on the state and local levels, 
which has the entire responsibility and authority to provide the rules for 
trafic safety and their enforcement—and the government is but a reflec- 
tion of the will of the people.” 


* * x 


An o>portunist is one who takes the opportunities we miss. 
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What is a [raffic Violation?” 


by 
GeorceE Larsen, JR. 


Associate Editor 
Traffic Digest & Review 


[ Is universally agreed that the overwhelming factor in causing traftc 
accidents is the human element—the driver and the pedestrian. The 
human element is reflected in various driving and walking practices (or 
behavior) which are unusual, hazardous, improper or unexpected under the 
circumstances. 

Not always, but most of the time, such behavior or practice is unlawful. 
We see the human element further when we study conditions which set 
the stage for unlawful or hazardous behavior. Improper attitudes, physical 
or mental defects, lack of knowledge or skill, and faulty judgment, whether 
a permanent condition or temporarily induced (as by alcohol, exhaustion or 
emotional upset) are far more important as accident causes than are un- 
favorable conditions of the roadway or failures of the vehicle. 

Some of these conditions, such as having no driver’s license or being 
under the influence of alcohol, are in themselves direct violations of law 
when present in the operator of a motor vehicle. Many others, such as 
habits and attitudes, have been bred or nurtured in a climate of repeated 
violations of law. Many vehicle conditions, as defective lights or brakes, 
are indirect violations by the operator. And finally, when we look into 
early causes of accidents, which are those acts or neglects which permit 
unfavorable conditions to exist, we see a direct relationship between the 
absence of adequate enforcement and the development of conditions which 
invite accidents. 

When we say that unconventional traffic behavior is what leads directly 
to traffic accidents, we are also saying that if all trafic behaved conven- 
tionally, that is, if everyone did what was expected of him at all times, 
traffic accidents would be reduced to a minimum. Order in any social group 
or situation can exist only when behavior of its members is within certain 
limits of uniformity. Society (both civilized and uncivilized) has developed 
a great number of codes of behavior, which more or less define the limits 
within which behavior is acceptable; we have conventions and rules for 
etiquette, card games, athletics, parliamentary procedure, and in the 
fields of religion, economics, politics, and so on. 

Order is even more critically needed in traffic movement than in other 
social situations. Traffic laws and regulations are an attempt to provide 
specifications for conventional behavior, to assure the uniformity and order 
needed for safety and convenience of all highway users. Traffic laws seek to 
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cover many of the situations and problems of traffic in precise and detailed 
specifications, as in rules for behavior at stop signs, signalized intersections, 
in turning, in signaling, in where to drive on the roadway, in rate of travel, 
and in many other areas. Yet there are many situations when the limits of 
conventional behavior (or condition) are not specifically defined, as for 
example in ‘‘reckless driving,” speed ‘‘too fast for conditions,” “under the 
intuence of alcohol,” and others. In theory, trafic laws will prevent op- 
portunities for conflict in traffic, and thereby minimize the likelihood of 
trafic accidents, by defining road use, right of way, conditions under which 
you cannot drive, and other conventional behavior. Yet they are not 
always practicable or applicable in emergencies or to special problems or 
conditions; sometimes they are unreasonable or unrealistic because they’ve 
become outmoded or because they were improperly drawn; sometimes 
they cannot be uniformly interpreted or enforced at all because of defects 
or conflicts in the specifications. 

A traffic violation or offense is broadly defined as doing anything pro- 
hibited by traffic law or failing to do anything required by such law. Such 
prohibitions or requirements are embodied in a body of laws or regulations, 
supplemented sometimes by administrative action provided for by law, 
and interpreted by judicial review or precedent. Traffic offenses differ from 
most criminal offenses in that the question of intent is ordinarily not a 
factor. 

But trafic laws are not “‘self-enforcing.’’ The ‘‘offense’’ doesn’t exist, 
for enforcement purposes, until it has been detected and some kind of 
action is taken. This involves a whole series of interpretations of what is 
proper and what is improper behavior, by people at five distinct stages. 
Desirable uniformity of behavior is attainable only when interpretations 
at all these stages are reasonably uniform and consistent, with clear under- 
standing as to the application of the law or regulation in terms of what is 
expected of drivers and pedestrians and varying under circumstances. 
Let’s look at these five stages: 


1. Judicial interpretation and application (adjudication), for each juris- 
diction, tends to produce uniform understanding of what is expected. At 
this stage laws are ultimately interpreted, practical applications are 
identited, unsound provisions are somewhat nullified, extenuating cir- 
cumstances are evaluated, the rights of the accused are safe-guarded by 
fair trials, and the bases for broad enforcement policies are established. 
But courts don’t always agree on interpretations; there are variations to 
jurisdiction, or from judge to judge. The interpretations and aggressiveness 
of pro-ecuting and defending officials are strong forces affecting adjudica- 
tion, Uniformity, then, is not guaranteed at judicial level. 


2. «Iministrative application by the police agency, through policies and 


execute decisions of the chief enforcement officer or supervisors of en- 
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forcement units, determines largely the kind and extent of enforcement 
action taken on the street. These in turn are influenced by higher policies 
or decisions, by the number of men available for enforcement work, by 
the priority of policing problems, and by many other variable factors. The 
effect of these is seen in the enforcement program. A good selective en- 
forcement program, by its very nature, emphasizes certain kinds of bhe- 
havior (violations) needing more attention. Manpower is applied (as 
available) in concentration at times and in places when these violations are 
expected to occur in greatest numbers. Emphasizing these violations has 
the effect of de-emphasizing others not on the priority list. The official 
in charge of enforcement sets tolerance limits to guide the men in the field. 
He specifies broadly the conditions under which a violator will be cited, 
or when written warning will be issued, or when verbal warning or admoni- 
tion will be given. The kind of training and supervision given to men in 
the field also importantly affects the quality and quantity of enforcement 
actions taken. 


Administrative policies, when translated into action, are important 
forces which modify the behavior of the driver or pedestrian. He may not 
know the policy, or be aware of the administrative action taken, but he 
sees some of their effects in the number of policemen on the road, the 
circumstances under which they take action on violations, and the general 
intensity (or absence) of enforcement. These are things to be reckoned with. 
Because of these he adjusts his behavior to reduce his chances of being 
caught doing something which is not condoned, particularly during an 
enforcement drive or campaign. In Los Angeles, for example, soon after 
the police department began a general blockading of major arteries on 
holiday-eves, the number of drunk-driving offenses dropped remarkably 
during those nights, but on other nights ran pretty close to prior averages. 
Uniformity of behavior is promoted, but again not guaranteed, by ad- 
ministrative policies and actions. 


3. The way a policeman enforces the law is the most important single 
guide to many drivers as to what behavior is not acceptable and what 
behavior will “‘get by.”” To such drivers a traffic violation is only that 
behavior which invites enforcement action, so they drive so as not to invite 
attention from the policeman. This is apparent any time you’ve watched 
drivers’ behavior when a police car is cruising along with them, and then 
see what some of them do as soon as the policeman stops or turns off the 
highway. 


A policeman tends to take enforcement action largely according to how 
he reacts to the driving behavior which occurs in his presence. This may 
or may not be wholly in accord with organizational policy, court decisions, 
or the wording of the law. On-the-street action by policemen depends on 
several factors for which no precise instructions can be developed: 
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Ability to detect and identify behavior which is ‘‘unconventional,” 
or conditions which produce or accompany such behavior. 


». Evaluating the legality or illegality of such behavior or conditions; 
interpreting on the spot all applicable law, in light of circumstances 
prevailing. 

c. Ability to apprehend a violator under adverse conditions. 


d. Allowing for applicable tolerances and considering the nature of evidence 
which can be developed to support charges. 


e. Deciding what specific enforcement action to take; whether to arrest, 
cite, or warn the offender, and for what offense or offenses. 


Considering the wide variation in motivation of policemen, in their 
aggressiveness, in their personalities, and in their differences in capabilities, 
it’s easy to see why there is little uniformity or consistency in their actions. 

Usually any uniformity which does exist is near the extreme limit of 
tolerable behavior. In most situations the motorist has come to expect that 
policemen will act only when the misbehavior is conspicuously illegal and 
grossly unsafe. 


?. ‘‘Acceptable driving,”’ to many persons, means driving in the manner 
of other traffic present. The purpose of traffic and the kind of people in it are 
important controlling factors, and most drivers adjust to the particular 
driving situation in which they find themselves. Thus, typical “Sunday 
trafic” is different from typical rush-hour traffic; behavior in city traffic 
differs from behavior on the open highway. Large cities have their own 
brand of ‘‘conventional”’ behavior which differs from that of small towns, 
even though their trafic codes may be nearly identical. We find different 
habits or peculiarities in different parts of the country which are not ac- 
countable for only in differences in traffic laws. And juvenile ‘‘joy-riding”’ 
trafic has its own set of standards! 


rhis adjustment stems in part from a sort of crowd psychology, much 
as individuals adjust to different social groups or social situations. 


‘o many drivers, then, the standard of what is and what is not con- 
ventional behavior is affected by the character and behavior of other 
trafic present. This helps to provide uniformity, but because not everyone 
w'| be so governed, adequate uniformity is not obtained by these forces 
alone. 


And finally, trafic behavior depends largely on the driver’s or pe- 
de «rian’s individual attitude of what is “right” and what is ““wrong’’ in his 
0» behavior. Some people never deviate from the letter of the law in their 
b- avior; they carefully observe speed limits, whether in rush-hour traffic, 
ce’ it four in the morning with not another car in sight. At the other 
€. eme, some drive almost entirely according to their own beliefs of what 
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is safe or not safe under prevailing conditions. They would appear to believe 
that traffic laws are intended only for those with too little judgment to 
govern their behavior properly. Such individual interpretation contributes 
the least to uniformity of trafic behavior. No two drivers will have the 
same moral codes, the same motivations, the same driving habits or 
experience or the same ability to make decisions. 


In most cases, trafic behavior of all people present, or of any one driver 
or pedestrian, is not governed entirely at any one of these stages of interpre- 
tation. Nearly always we have a combination of several or all of them; each 
tends strongly to influence the others. Most of our traffic laws stem origin- 
ally from what most people agreed was good or bad traffic behavior; others 
developed because the need for uniformity was recognized. Giving way to 
individual beliefs of what is good or bad traffic behavior is held strongly in 
check by the law, by the way laws are enforced and interpreted, and by 
social forces. 

No real change in traffic behavior can be effected without an understand- 
ing of the forces at work at all stages of interpretation. This understanding 
must begin at the legislative level and carry down through all the official 
agencies involved. We must recognize the fact that behavior isn’t changed 
by laws alone, nor by court decisions, nor by enforcement, nor by social 
forces, nor by individual training or screening of drivers. All these forces 
must be working in concert to narrow the range of understanding and 
interpretation of what is a violation, and produce some semblance of 
uniformity in all trafic behavior. This must be our real goal. 


David M. Baldwin Becomes Executive Secretary of ITE 


Charles W. Prisk, president of the Institute of Trafic Engineers, has 
announced the appointment of David M. Baldwin as executive secretary. 

Mr. Baldwin joined the ITE staff after serving 14 years with the National 
Safety Council in Chicago. He was director of the Council’s Traffic Division 
and secretary of the Traffic and Transportation Conference. Prior to his 
service with the Council, he held positions as safety engineer for the 
Virginia Department of Motor Vehicles and State Police for five years, and 
as city traffic engineer of Evanston, IIl., for three years. He graduated with 
honors from the University of Illinois, receiving his B.S. in civil engineering 
in 1933 and his M.S. in 1934. 

Mr. Baldwin reported for temporary duty in April at the ITF. head- 
quarters in New Haven, Conn. His first major job will be to move the 
Institute’s office on or about June | to its first permanent headquarters at 


2029 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Approve New Traffic Safety Award Plan 


A new traffic safety award plan, shifting emphasis from a contest among 
cities and states to achievement, has been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the National Safety Council. 

The new plan was also submitted to and approved by a majority of the 
Inventory Representatives in reporting states and cities. 

The revised award program will recognize traffic safety achievement of 
states and cities on the basis of comparison with evaluation measures 
approved by the advisory groups for the several sections of the Inventory. 

For cities the plan provides: 

/. An Award of Honor for any city achieving 80 per cent of recommended 
performance on all sections of its report: Death and Injury Record, Acci- 
dent Records, Traffic Engineering, Police Trafic Supervision, Traffic 
Courts, School Trafic Safety Education, Public Safety Education, and 
Safety Organization. 

2. An Award of Merit for any city achieving 70 per cent of recommended 
performance on all sections. 

3. Certificates of Achievement for all sections. A city that receives an 80 
per cent evaluation on one or more of the following sections will receive such 
a certificate for each of them: Death and Injury Board, Accident Records, 
School Traffic Safety Education, Public Safety Education, and Safety 
Organization. 

State awards will be: 

7. Award of Honor to any state that achieves 85 per cent or more in all 
sections of the Inventory report. 

2. Award of Merit to any state that receives 75 per cent or more in all 
sections. 

3. Certificate of Achievement, for 75 per cent achievement in any of the 
sections: Death and Injury Record, Accident Records, Driving Licensing, 
School Trafic Safety Education, Public Safety Education, and Safety 
Organization. 


For both states and cities, the evaluations will be reviewed each vear 


by the Inventory Committee and the Committee of Judges for the In- 
ventory. 


IT’S THE LAW 

A p-ece of paper under the windshield wiper of a brand new convertible 
tread: ° Delivery-man, am inside attending to business.” 

Bel: v very neatly written was this comment: 

“Po:\ceman—am outside attending to business”’ and on the windshield 
wiper as a parking ticket! 

—The Credit Union Bridge 
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“Slow Down and Live” for 1956— 


by 


W. A. Huccins 


President 
National Conference of State Safety Coordinators 


i be MODERN automobile, a marvel of mechanical perfection, has be- 
come a necessity for modern living. Its contributions toward making 
this nation a better place in which to live are immeasurable. 

Yet, this valuable tool is transformed into an implement of death and 
destruction when it is operated by drivers who are possessed by a feeling 
of haste—drivers who have developed a regular or even a spasmodic habit 
of ‘‘cutting all corners” to get to their destination as soon as possible. 

Recognizing that the public problem presented by such careless driver 
acts must be met in a forthright manner, the governors of the 48 states, the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia and the governors of the terri- 
tories have signed a joint declaration to indorse the 1956 ‘Slow Down and 
Live” program. 

Sponsored by the National Conference of State Safety Coordinators, 
“Slow Down and Live’”’ is the Memorial Day through Labor Day campaign 
designed to reduce traffic accidents during the time of year when traffic is 
at its highest volume. “‘Slow Down and Live” is a vacation-time campaign 
for which all governors and state traffic safety leaders present a solid front 
against the menace of driver violations associated with dangerous haste. 
Aimed at driver violations such as excessive speed, speed too fast for condi- 
tions, following too closely, risky passing, and failing to yield the right of 
way, ‘Slow Down and Live” represents the greatest concentration of public 
education and traffic law enforcement in the history of the traffic safety 
movement. 

The emphasis theme of “Slow Down and Live” for 1956 is stepped-up 
trafic law enforcement through state and local police, motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators, sheriffs, and the courts. Each state, county, and community 
will step up enforcement of its own traffic statutes and ordinances in its 
own way—paying particular attention to violations associated with speed— 
during the peak period of summer traffic. 

To produce favorable results in the reduction of traffic deaths, trafhc 
injuries, and property damage due to accidents, the foundation of intensi- 
fied enforcement must be accompanied by an intensive and extensive pro- 
gram of public education in the form of publicity and promotion. State 
safety coordinators throughout the country agree that official approval 
and official cooperation, alone, will not provide assurance that the objec- 
tives will be reached. The effectiveness of traffic law enforcement depends 
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upon the enthusiasm and full cooperation of the functional authorities in 
each of the 48 states, the District of Columbia and the United States 
territories—including county and local officials. 

Even this mighty array of forces armed to fight the scourge of vacation- 
time traffic tragedies is not enough. Business, industrial, and civic organiza- 
tions must become boosters of “‘Slow Down and Live.” Safety groups, 
schools, and private agencies must be enlisted to support the campaign. 
In other words, the use of materials and publicity must reach such a volume 
that the driving population will remain constantly aware of “Slow Down 
and Live.”” The use of public education materials and techniques must 
reach the plane of effectiveness whereby every driver will avoid hazards 
with the “‘in a hurry”’ complex. This is not meant to imply that the 1955 
campaign failed to provide a wide range of promotional activity. The truth 
is that an enormous amount of public education effort was exerted. In 1955: 


/. The administration of the program required over 500,000 letters, 
bulletins, newsletters, guides, fact sheets and similar items. 

2. For the 101 days of the campaign, over 30 million promotional items 
were distributed. 

3. Over 127,000 newspaper stories and features on “Slow Down and 
Live” were recorded—there were doubtless many more. 

4. Of the 427 television stations in the United States, 396 used film 
trailers and special slides in support of the program. 

5. Over 250 business and industry house organs and magazines ran 
special features. 

6. Total purchases of promotional materials topped $250,000. This 
included both the official campaign material and other items prepared in 
support of the project. 

7. This outdoor advertising industry used over 7,000 24-sheet panels 
and painted displays, with a reader circulation of 1,635,000,000. 


The many national, state, and local officials, business interests, and 
public information media that participated in the 1955 ‘‘Slow Down and 
Live” campaign have every right to be proud. 

Do we have any assurance that ‘Slow Down and Live”’ will save lives? 
Yes, in 1954, when ‘Slow Down and Live” operated in 24 states from Maine 
to l'exas, an increase of 6.9 per cent in convictions for violations associated 
with speed produced a drop of 12.3 per cent in traffic deaths; 1 per cent in 
trae injuries and 4.3 per cent in property-damage accidents for the 
per od between Memorial Day and Labor Day. This was the first ‘across 
the board” reduction achieved by any groups of states since World War II. 

1955, with “Slow Down and Live” operating on a nationwide basis, 
-ampaign met a rising tide of traffic deaths experienced throughout 
nited States from February through May. For June, July, and August 
1956 


th 
th 
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the stepped-up enforcement “held the line,’ eliminating the traditional 
summertime peak in highway deaths. As soon as the program concluded, 
on Labor Day, traffic fatalities rocketed to new high levels until 1955 was 
the third worst year in the history of the motor vehicle. The only variant 
on the post-Labor Day rise was the period surrounding S-D Day—further 
evidence of the power of enforcement and public support. 

The best traffic law enforcement program ever devised cannot succeed 
without public understanding, public acceptance, and active support. 
This public backing can be obtained only by informing the public and by 
generating a favorable body of public opinion. This is the very cornerstone 
of the 1956 “Slow Down and Live” program. 

In every state a safety coordinator is working to make the 1956 campaign 
a success in his state. Every coordinator is willing to offer advice and 
assistance to every individual or group who wishes to assume some re- 
sponsibility for this life saving program. The following are a few aids to 
state and local agencies which are available through the state safety co- 
ordinator: 


/. Regular news releases for press, radio and television. 

2. Newspaper mats for imprinted ads. 

3. Radio and television spot announcements prepared especially for the 

campaign. 

4. Information concerning the availability of a wealth of promotional 
materials including bumper stickers, truck posters, A-frame posters, 
window posters, dashboard stickers, speed law wallet cards, special table 
tents for restaurants, etc. 


The effectiveness of previous years’ “Slow Down and Live” campaigns 
prompted the Governors Conference to call for the program again in 1956. 
The 48 governors and the state safety coordinators know, however, that 
the campaigns’ record of accomplishment still is far overshadowed by the 
magnitude of highway deaths and injuries, a problem that cannot be 
licked in a single campaign. The governors and the state coordinators 
know that ‘‘Slow Down and Live” must be bigger and better than ever in 
1956 to maintain and accelerate the momentum already generated. 


“Most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding arguments for going 
on believing as we already do.” —Professor James H. Robinson 


* * x 


Oscar Wilde once remarked about one of his least successful plays: “The 
play was a great success. But the audience was a failure.” 
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We're in a King-Size (Traffic) Jam 


by 


RoBINSON NEWCOMB 


(Reprinted by special permission from Nation’s Business. Copyright, 
1956, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United States.) 


ee ROADS mean greater efficiency, increased productivity, higher per 
capita income. 

If this country had maintained an adequate highway system traffic might 
be 50 per cent greater than it is, and gross national product more than 

25,000,000,000 higher. If we get such a system soon, gross national 
product can reach $550,000,000,000 by 1956. It may top a trillion dollars 
by 1985. 

In addition, adequate highways mean fewer accidents. They improve our 
dispositions—thereby cutting accident rates even further; give us more 
time at home mornings and afternoons. They make weekend and vacation 
trips more attractive. 

Reasonable expenditures for an adequate road system are demonstrably 
a good investment. 

Let’s look at the story. 

From 1921 to 1930 highway expenditures, in 1955 dollars, averaged about 
$1,800,000,000 a year. This was about $91 per vehicle on the road—an 
average of 19,800,000. Total travel per year averaged about 131,000,000,000 
vehicle miles, so expenditures for roads came to about 1.4 cents per mile. 

This outlay was so handled as to match the increase in the number of 
vehicles. Expenditures were about $114 per vehicle in 1921 and $112 in 
1930. 

General business as well as trafic prospered during the ’20’s. Business 
grew about 4 per cent per year during that decade. But, traffic grew about 
16 per cent per year—four times as fast. 


One of the reasons business grew was the fact that traffic could grow. 
Working people could live farther from their jobs. Factories could bring raw 
materials from greater distances. Faster distribution widened markets for 
finished products. Adequate roads made it possible for more and more cars 
to use the highways and for each vehicle todrive more and more miles. The 
numb. of vehicles grew by more than 150 per cent, travel by 275 per cent 
and tr: vel per vehicle by about 50 per cent during the decade. 


Thi- crowth in traffic supported a growth of more than 100 per cent in 
the p sduction of autos and trucks. Employment in distributing and 


servic 


Z autos increased. Production and sale of gasoline quadrupled. 
By 19 


/, more than eight cents of every dollar spent by individuals went 
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for transportation over our expanding highway system, and business was 
relying heavily upon trucks. 

The depression which hit us at the end of 1929 caused a sharp cut in out- 
lays for highways. This cut did not come because of a drop in highway 
traffic. Use of roads increased 4 per cent in 1930, and another 5 per cent in 
1931. Personal and business use of highways increased even though business 
as a whole declined. Highway expenditures were cut because 
general business was declining. The result was a shortage of capacity and 
increased crowding on highways. 

A study by the Bureau of Public Roads shows how the value of highways 
depreciated year by year. When this is related to the volume of traffic, it 
gives a rough index of crowding. 

The study shows crowding being reduced until 1933. Then highway build- 
ing was curtailed. Outlays on roads, which had been about $3,000,000,000 
(in 1955 dollars) in 1930, dropped to $1,650,000,000 by 1935. By 1936 there 
was nearly 5 per cent more traffic per unit of highway capacity than there 
had been in 1933. The growth of traffic in relation to business stopped with 
an abruptness that would be hard to match in the history of our economy. 

By 1955 our highway expenditures in terms of trafic had returned only 
to the 1935 level and to less than 60 per cent of the average for the 1920's. 
Despite the fact that, in 1955 dollars, we have spent more than 
$50,000,000,000 building highways since 1930, we have today about 55 per 
cent more traffic per unit of highway capacity than we had in 1933—thatis, 
crowding is more than 50 per cent greater than it was in 1933. So travel 
cannot expand as it should and business dependent on highway use can- 
not grow as it should. 

The resumption of highway construction since Korea appears to have 
checked the growth of congestion. But it is still so severe as to prevent a 
healthy increase in traffic. 

In isolated instances, when a new freeway, bridge, or toll road is built, 
traffic spurts at these improved spots. This frequently confounds the 
experts who have become used to how much congested traffic will grow 
but not to how much freely flowing traffic can grow in a vigorous economy. 

Growth of traffic in the 1920’s when highway construction was adequate 
suggests that, if construction had kept up during the 1930’s and the war 
years, highway travel today would be something more than 2.5 miles per 
dollar of gross national product. That is a figure of about a trillion miles in 
1955 instead of the less than 600,000,000,000 miles that all vehicles traveled 
last year. Even allowing for about ten years of inadequate highway building 
as a result of war and postwar difficulties, adequate highway building 
throughout the 1930’s might have given us a travel rate of about 2} miles 
per dollar of business done—or a traffic volume of about 900,000,000,000 
vehicle-miles. 

What would such a volume of traffic have meant to our economy? 
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Obviously cars would not wear out 50 per cent faster driving 
900,000,000,000 miles over good roads than 600,000,000,000 miles over the 
roads we have. Both accident rates and wear and tear per mile would have 
been lower. Still, scrappage would have been somewhat higher and so would 
the number of two-car families. Sales of new cars, assuming a good business 
year such as we actually had, would accordingly have exceeded 8,000,000— 
if the materials were available. 

More steel, more rubber, more chemicals, more processing facilities 
would have been needed to support a 900,000,000,000 vehicle-mile traffic. 
So we must assume that additional plant capacity would have been made 
available, along with the additional highways. 

Expenditures on tires, gas, oil, etc., would have expanded proportionately 
with the mileage driven. They would expand far less in urban areas, because 
trafic blocking intersections would be reduced to a minimum. But they 
would expand more than proportionately in rural areas, as greater speed 
would be safe. Accidents on well designed roads are more a result of con- 
gestion and lack of alertness than of speed. So the fast driving which would 
have been feasible would use more gas and oil per mile. Purchases made 
from tire, gas and auto shops might have approached $19,000,000,000, as 
contrasted with about $12,000,000,000 in 1954. 

With the general increase in business from improved highways, pur- 
chased transportation would have risen, too. With better roads, bus traffic 
and truck traffic would rise, along with a rise in rail transportation. (This 
matter of increased demand for rail transportation is one of the important 
secondary effects on the economy.) The increase in truck and bus transpor- 
tation expenditure might be in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000. These 
few items alone suggest a direct increase in the GNP of $12,000,000,000 or 
3 per cent of current levels. 

Secondary expenditures necessary to support these $12,000,000,000 addi- 
tional expenditures would equal the direct expenditures. Today’s GNP with 
an adequate highway system might, therefore, be mere than 6 per cent, or 
$25,000,000,000 greater than it is. 

As we have practically full employment today, the increase in GNP 
would have been possible only through the use of more efficient equipment. 
This means that productivity would have risen more, with good roads, than 
it did without them, as a result in part of the stimulus of the greater demand 
for goods, and a lower unemployment figure. 

But we don’t have adequate roads, or a 900,000,000,000-mile traffic 
volume. What business would be like with such a system makes interesting 
speculstion. Of more significance, however, is what might happen if we 
were t» build toward an adequate system as rapidly as possible. 

In the years when capacity grew as fast or faster than trafic—1920-1933 
~ traf’ > grew rapidly. Whenever more adequate facilities are provided now, 
trafic 2rows rapidly. 
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If we assume a modest rate of growth in productivity of only 2% per cent 
per man-hour per year, and in the GNP as a whole of about 3 per cent per 
year, we would expect a GNP of about $525-$550,000,000,000 by 1965 and 
$1,050-$1,100,000,000,000 by 1985. 

This would suggest that a growth in GNP of 3 per cent per year would be 
matched by a rise in traffic of 44% per cent per year during the next 20 or 30) 
years—that traffic would grow only 50 per cent faster than GNP, instead 
of four times as fast as in the ’20’s. 

Careful studies of existing potential traffic, segment by segment, lead to 
similar conclusions. 

If road building is stepped up and if this brings us 800,000,000,000 vehicle 
miles for 1960, we will still be short 100,000,000,000 miles of what adequate 
roads might have provided in 1955. A volume of 900,000,000,000 probably 
will not be reached until about 1963. By that time, with more adequate 
roads, no one should question an 8,000,000 car market or a $20,000,000,000 
auto, gas and auto tire market. We should be able to enjoy our longer 
weekends, and longer vacations and get to work more readily. 

Improved highways will not only make travel by car, bus, or truck faster 
and more reliable, it will provide better competition for rail and air trafic. 
Providing the rules of the game are kept fair, this should be healthy for 
these competitive transportation systems, and improve the quality and 
volume of their service. The economy will profit indirectly as well as 
directly by better goods. 





“FATAL FALLACIES” IS MAY TD&R BONUS 


“Fatal Fallacies,” the 1956 book of street and highway accident 


data of the Travelers Insurance Companies, is the Mav “‘bonus’’ for 
subscribers to the Traffic Digest & Review. 


One copy of the 30-page, cartoon-illustrated fact booklet may be 
obtained free of charge under the TD&R bonus plan. 


To get your free copy, all you have to do is address a card or letter 
to the Traffic Digest © Review, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III., give 
your name and address, and specify “FF.” 











Wisdom is knowing when to speak your mind and when to mind youl 
speech. — Evangel 
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Still Going Up 


March Traffic Toll is Record High 


HE National Safety Council has declared that a traffic accident 
emergency exists in the United States. 

The largest March traffic accident toll in history spurred the Council 
to send the figures to the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety on 
the eve of the first of four regional conferences to be held in May. The 
Atlantic City conference opened May 1, with subsequent meetings sched- 
uled for Miami Beach, Chicago and San Francisco. 

“These might well be called emergency conferences,” Ned H. Dear- 
born, president of the Council, told the committee. ““The death toll 
certainly underscores the urgency of these public support meetings.” 

The Council also wired each state governor, notifying him of the critical 
situation and urging an all-out effort to reverse the upward traffic acci- 
dent trend. 

“Don’t Break the Record” was the watchword of the Council, which 
was inspired by the danger that the all-time record of 39,969 traffic deaths 
in 1941 will be broken if the 1956 trend continues unchecked. 

The Council said a projection of the first quarter death toll shows that 
the nation must reduce the toll by 300 deaths every month for the re- 
maining eight months of the year to hold the toll below the record figure. 

To keep it below last year’s 38,300 level, 500 lives a month must be 
saved. 

The March death toll was 2,960—up 12 per cent over March last year. 
Not only was it the largest March toll in history, but the 13th consecu- 
tive month of increase. 

Deaths were up 11 per cent for the first quarter of the year. The three- 
month total of 8,590 was the second largest ever recorded for the period, 
and was surpassed by only 25 deaths in the record first quarter of 1937. 

Fifteen states have reduced traffic fatalities this year in the face of 
the national trend. These states are: 


Rhode Island Connecticut 

Minnesota South Dakota 
Neva 
New 
Mon 
Kent 
Nort 





I]linois 
Delaware 
Maine 
Maryland 
South Carolina 


‘| figures are available only for January, the Council said, and in 
nth motor vehicle mileage was running about 8 per cent ahead 





of the previous January. Deaths in January were up 5 per cent. On this 
basis the death rate of 6.3 deaths per 100 million miles was lower than 


in the previous year. 


As with the states, some cities reported improvements despite the over- 
all increase for all cities. Among 577 reporting cities, 107 had fewer deaths 
in March, and 155 had fewer deaths for the three months. 

Among those with fewer deaths for three months, the following have 


populations of more than 200,000: 
Minneapolis, Minn 
ee 

Oe eee 

A Re Be ie ake ons 
Providence, R. I. ....... 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Paul, Minn. ......... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 
Rt, FE i ceca 
Toledo, Ohio 

Oakland, Calif. ......... 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 


In March, 418 of the 577 cities had perfect records. Of these the three 
largest were Minneapolis, Minn. (521,700); Rochester, N. Y. (332,500), 


and Akron, Ohio (274,600). 


For three months, 278 of the cities still had perfect records, the three 
largest being Flint, Mich. (163,000); Erie, Pa. (130,800), and Kansas 


City, Kan. (129,600). 


The three leading cities in each population group at the end of three 
months, ranking according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 
vehicles, were: 


Reg. Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 

NN ey oo tea ds di wns : 
a ee 3.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. 7 

750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif......... 2.7 
Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo 

500,000-750,000 Population 
eee 0.5 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 0.6 
|, ee 7 


350,000-500,000 Population 
ee 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 
Columbus, Ohio 


22 


Reg. Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Miami, Fla. 
Providence, R. I. ........... 
mocmoster, N. ¥. oo. o4.. 545. 


100,000-200,000 Population 
a are 
Kansas City, Kz 
So) ee 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Albuquerque, N. M. ....... 
Se 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Wyandotte, Mich. ........ 
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© KNOW THE LAW 


by 
Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 


Epwarp C. FIsHER 


Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


ISSUANCE OF TRAFFIC CITATION NOT AN ARREST 


: esses officers, judges, and prosecutors pondering the question of 
whether the issuance of a citation, ticket or summons to a traffic 
violator constitutes an arrest will be interested in two recently reported 
cases on the subject. 

In City of Toledo v. Lowenburg, 99 Ohio App. 165, 131 N.E. 2d 682, (1955) 
the defendant, given a citation at the scene of an accident to appear in the 
Toledo Municipal Court to answer a charge of failure to yield right of way, 
later appeared, stood trial and was convicted. On appeal she contended 
she was under arrest upon receiving the citation from the officer, and that 
an arrest for misdemeanor not committed in the officer’s presence was an 
unlawful detention amounting to a false arrest. In denying this contention 
the court said: 

“False arrest consists of an unlawful and total detention or restraint upon 
one’s freedom of locomotion, imposed by force or threats. In the instant 
case no restraint, total or otherwise, was imposed upon defendant by the 
offcer’s citation. So far as the record shows the subsequent appearances of 
defendant in court were voluntary. It is clear that this is not a case of 
unlawful detention or false arrest.” 

In Hart v. Herzig, 283 P. 2d 177 (Colo. 1955) game wardens went to 
Herzic’s home and issued a summons for him to appear in justice court on 
charges of game law violation. He did not appear as directed, but sued the 
oficey. for false arrest. In reversing a judgment in his favor the Supreme 


Cour: said: 


4 
-\ 


A that defendant Forget did was to make out a summons for the 
plain: ¥ to appear in justice court, and whether or not the defendant 
Forge told the plaintiff he was under arrest, which is disputed in the 
evide -c, these facts in themselves were not such an interference with 
plain »’s liberty, or such a restraint upon his voluntary action and conduct 
as to onstitute any unlawful restraint of plaintiff, and further, the 
evider » disclosed that plaintiff did not respond to the summons in any 
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way * * * The question then is raised: Does the service of the summons 
without legal efficacy and the assent of the plaintiff to appear in justice 
court constitute an arrest? The answer is, no.” The court quotes extensively 
from Berry v. Bass, (La.) and People v. Yerman, (N.Y.) infra. 

That this represents the prevailing view is confirmed by a review of the 
cases on the subject (all emphasis supplied): 

In Mormon v. Baran, 35 N.Y.S. 2d 906, 909 (Supreme Ct.—Nassau Co.— 
1942), a police officer (Baran) gave Mormon a “‘ticket” for violation of a 
state traffic law. Upon his appearance before the police justice in response 
to the citation, Mormon found himself not charged with that offense but 
with violation of a city ordinance relating to other (non-traffic) offenses. 
He sued Baran for abuse of process, 7.e., false arrest. The court said: 
“Such summons is an invitation to a defendant to come into court so that he 
may not be subjected to the embarrassment of arrest. If he failed to appear 
on the return day a warrant could be issued based upon an information 
and depositions in connection with the offense committed. Such informa- 
tion and warrant would constitute an original proceeding, however, and 
the failure of the defendant to appear in answer to the previously issued 
ticket would have no connection therewith except insofar as it would 
indicate to the magistrate issuing the warrant that a state of facts existed 
where a warrant was necessary or proper legal summons * * * might issue.” 

Barrier v. Alexander,244 P. 2d 436 (Dist. Ct. of App.-Calif.-1950), was 
similar to the above case in that Barrier had been given a citation by 
Alexander, a state patrolman, to appear in court for a traffic violation. 
He failed to appear and was later arrested under a warrant. There was 
some confusion about the trial date and in his suit against the officer for 
false arrest Barrier contended there was an illegal arrest in the first instance 
so that the court was without jurisdiction. Referring to Vehicle Code 
sec. 737, (authorizing the issuance of traffic citations), the court said: 

“Tt is evident that the quoted portion of the section has no application 
to plaintiff's case because no arrest was made at the time of the alleged offense, 
and the only arrest of the defendant was at a later date upon a warrant 
issued on an amended complaint by a magistrate having jurisdiction 
of the offense.” 

In Berry v. Bass, 157 La. 81, 102 So. 76 (1924), plaintiff sought recovery 
of damages from the mayor and town marshal for false imprisonment. Upon 
a disturbance complaint made before him, Mayor Bass directed the marshal 
to notify the Berrys to appear before him. This the marshal did, notifying 
both Mrs. Berry and her husband to come to the Mayor’s Court, held in 
his clothes pressing shop, the following morning, because of the complaint 
that had been lodged against them. Both appeared and pleaded guilty. 
Mrs. Berry was sentenced to jail, from which she was soon released because 
of her health. In denying recovery the Supreme Court of Louisiana said: 

“We hold that the foregoing facts do not show an arrest. In 5 C. J. 
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Arrest, sec. 2 it is said: “The custody or control, the assumption of which 
is involved in an arrest, imports actual restraint or detention.’ * * * Now 
we are quite ready to admit that the actual use of force is not necessary 
to constitute an arrest, but the intention to arrest, 1.e. to take into custody, 
must be there, and must be evidenced by some unequivocal act, as by keeping 
the arrested party in sight and controlling his actions. But one person can 
no more arrest another by simply telling him ‘to consider himself under 
arrest’ and then turning on his heel and leaving that person free to go his own 
way, than one can commit a homicide by merely telling another to consider 
himself dead. On the contrary the very purpose of merely notifying a person 
charged with some offense simply to appear before a magistrate is precisely 
to avoid arresting him therefor; it is precisely not to deprive him of his liberty 
for the time being; it is for the very purpose of leaving him master of his own 
movements until the time fixed. And the person so notified or summoned is 
no more under arrest than a witness summoned or notified to appear before 
a magistrate on a given day. Nor is the fact that he is told to consider 
himself under arrest any more potent to make him be under arrest than 
his being told to consider himself an emperor’s son to make him a crown 
prince.” 

The court cites a number of English cases to the same effect, notably 
the language of the great English jurist Lord Mansfield who said: ‘“‘How 
can a man walking freely to a magistrate prove him to be arrested?” 

In People v. Yerman, 138 Misc. 272, 246 N.Y.S. 665 (Oneida Co. Ct.— 
1930), Yerman had committed a traffic offense in the presence of an 
officer who directed him to appear in City Court on the following morning. 
He appeared as directed, pleaded guilty, paid his fine and appealed, 
claiming illegal arrest. The court (Hazard, J.) held there was no arrest 
by the officer. “‘He simply told him that he should appear in the city court 
of Rome on the following morning. While it may be true that such a pro- 
cedure has about all the binding effect of a ‘royal invitation’—in other 
words, of a command, I do not think it amounted to an arrest. * * * On 
appellant’s own statement he went to the police station the next morning 
on his way to work.” 

A case similar to the above is Chrestman v. State, 148 Miss. 673, 114 So. 
748 (1927), in which a town marshal was aroused from his bed by the noise 
of a car engine running without a muffler. He approached the occupants, 
reprimanded them for the disturbance and directed them to come to court 
the next morning. Then deciding to search the car, the officer found contra- 
band liquor and the defendants were charged and convicted for unlawful 
possession of the liquor. In reversing the conviction the Supreme Court 
hel’ the evidence should have been suppressed because illegally obtained 
by unlawful search, there having been no arrest. The court said: 

‘The mere statement of an officer to a person that he would be expected 
to c ome back on the following day and pay a fine for an offense in violation 
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of the law does not constitute an arrest. There is nothing in this record to 
show that the defendants, or any one of them, had any reason to believe 
that they were under arrest. The marshal had authority to make the 
arrest, but from any language used it seems there was no evident purpose 
to take the defendants into custody. There being neither actual nor construc- 
tive detention of the parties * * * there was no arrest.” 

In Hart and Foster v. Flynn’s Executor, 38 Ky. (8 Dana) 190 (1839), 
Hart, sued on a promissory note, was served with summons while returning 
from militia duty. The Kentucky statute exempted militiamen from arrest 
while going to, attending or returning from muster or military court. 
Hart’s plea in abatement was overruled, the court holding there was no 
arrest. ‘‘Arrest signifies a restraint of the person—a restriction of the right 
of locomotion—which cannot be implied in the mere notification, or summons 
on petition, or any other service of such process, by which no bail is re- 
quired, nor restraint of personal liberty.” 


CITATION HAS SAME EFFECT AS UNEXECUTED WARRANT 


A number of older cases from various jurisdictions have held that one 
to whom a capias or arrest warrant is merely read is not thereby placed 
under arrest. Such a case is Huntington v. Schultz, 16 S.C.L. 452 (Harper’s 
Law Reports), 18 Am. Dec. 660 (1824), in which a capias was served 
upon the defendant by delivery of a copy to him while he was in court. 
The trial court set aside service of the writ on the ground the defendant 
was privileged from arrest while attending court. On appeal, after quoting 
various authorities, including Blackstone, the Supreme Court said: ““These 
authorities show that an arrest is synonymous with actual detention of the 
party arrested and does not mean merely a summons or citation.” 

Lawrence v. Buxton, 102 N.C. 129, 8 S.E. 774 (1889), an order of arrest 
in a civil case was returned ‘“‘not served.”’ The order was executed by 
Sheriff Buxton’s deputy who went to the home of the party named in the 
writ (Baugham) and told him he had the order for his arrest. Baugham 
insisted there was no need to arrest him—he would take care of the matter 
immediately. He did not attend to it and the next day when the deputy 
went back to take him into custody he had disappeared. The sheriff there- 
upon returned the warrant ‘“‘not served.” Lawrence, plaintiff, thereupon 
brought suit against the sheriff for making a false return, claiming the writ 
had actually been served. The Supreme Court held the return was correct 
since there had been no arrest, saying: ‘“‘The term ‘arrest’ has a technical 
meaning, applicable in legal proceedings. It implies that a person is thereby 
restrained of his liberty by some officer or agent of the law armed with law- 
ful process, authorizing and requiring the arrest to be made. It is intended 
to serve, and does serve, the end of bringing the person arrested personally 
within the custody and control of the law, for the purpose specified in or 
contemplated by the process, through and by the officer or agent charged 
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with its execution. * * * The mere suggestion of the deputy that the party 
to be arrested ‘had better come and go with him to Jackson and fix the 
matter there’ was not sufficient evidence of an arrest, especially as such 
party refused to go. Indeed the evidence went to show that there was no 
arrest made.” 

To like effect is Ba/dwin v. Murphy, 82 Ill. 485 (1876), wherein Murphy, 
a magistrate, issued a warrant for the arrest of Baldwin on a complaint 
charging violation of the liquor laws. The constable served the warrant 
upon Baldwin in the latter’s drug store while a number of customers were 
present. After some argument and pleading on Baldwin’s part, the con- 
stable finally accepted his promise to appear at the magistrate’s office as 
soon as he could finish waiting on his customers. The constable thereupon 
returned the warrant, reciting it had been served by reading it to the ac- 
cused. Baldwin later appeared, pleaded guilty and was fined, whereupon 
he immediately brought suit to restrain collection of the fine and costs, 
alleging the whole proceeding was void because based on a false arrest. 
On the trial of this case Baldwin testified that he went to the court and 
entered his plea under the compulsion because “‘he felt like he was under 
arrest.”” The constable testified that nothing whatever had been said about 
arrest. The Illinois Supreme Court said: 

‘This is all the pretense that an arrest was made, and we do not see that it 
has any semblance of an arrest.” 

In Hill v. Taylor, 50 Mich. 549, 15 N.W. 899 (1883), a similarly persuaded 
oficer informed Hill he had a warrant for his arrest and that he should 
appear before the justice of the peace to answer the charge. In Hill’s suit 
for damages against the prosecuting witness for false arrest the court denied 
recovery, holding there was no arrest. The Supreme Court said “An 
arrest is not made where the officer merely informs the person to be arrested 
of his business, and neither takes him into custody nor deprives him of 
his freedom of action. There must be some sort of coercion, though manual 
seizure is not necessary.” 


CITATION SIMILAR TO SUBPOENA 


It will be recalled that in the Louisiana case, Berry v. Bass, supra, the 
court remarked that a person notified or summoned to appear in court “‘is 
no more under arrest than a witness summoned or notified to appear 
before a magistrate on a given day.” An illustration of this is People ». 
Hofstadter, 258 N.Y. 425, 180 N.E. 106 (1932), wherein a legislative com- 
mittee issued a subpoena which was served upon one Hastings, a member 
of tre state Senate. He refused to appear, claiming the service of the 


sub 


oena was in violation of his legislative privilege from arrest during 
the 


ession. The case finally reached the New York Court of Appeals 
whi h disposed of the matter in this language: 
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‘“‘Manifestly the letter of the privilege does not afford him exemption, 
A subpoena is not an arrest, though there are circumstances in which dis- 
obedience to its command may give rise to an arrest.”’ 


* * * 


‘Failure to obey the command of a subpoena may be followed by arrest 
but the service of a subpoena is not an arrest. The original method of 
serving a subpoena was by reading it to the person commanded to appear, 
but the temporary detention needed for this reading was purely incidental 
and not for the purpose of custody.” 

Also see ‘“The Tennessee Law of Arrest,” by Rollin M. Perkins, Vander- 
bilt Law Review, Vol. 2, No. 4, June 1949, pp. 527-8, and Long v. Ansell, 
63 App. D.C. 68, 69 F. 2d 386 (1934), holding service of summons not an 


arrest. 


COMPLIANCE WITH NOTICE TO APPEAR IN COURT DOES NOT CONSTITUTE 
SUBMISSION TO ARREST 


As indicated in some of the foregoing cases, the fact that the violator 
obeys the citation and presents himself in court in response thereto does 
not affect the situation insofar as arrest is concerned, since compliance is 
voluntary on his part even though a warrant of arrest may follow in case 
he fails to appear. The modern rule is thus stated in Restatement of Torts, 


sec. 41, comment (e): ““Compliance with a demand which the actor makes 
upon another under threat that, unless the other complies therewith, the 
actor will take him into custody under a warrant or other asserted authority 
is not submission thereto.” See also: Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 2, No. 4, 
June 1949, p. 530, n. 124, and Jowa Law Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2, January 
1940, p. 208, N. 54. 


“Radar Comes of Age’ 


Since the appearance of the article ‘‘Radar Comes of Age’’ in the Sep- 
tember 1955 ‘Know the Law,” dealing with State v. Dantonio, 18 N.J. 570, 
115 A. 2d 35 (1955), two additional cases have been reported which follow 
the holding in that case to the effect that judicial notice may be taken of 
the accuracy of the Radar Speedmeter without the necessity of expert 
testimony. Dietze v. State, 161 Nebr. ...., 75 N.W. 2d 95 (Mar. 1956) and 
People v. Sachs, 147 N.Y.S. 2d 801 (City Magis. Ct. of N.Y. City, Flushing 
Dist.—Dec. 1955). The Nebraska case holds that experiments made by the 
officers in testing the device on location furnished sufficient foundation for 
introduction of the evidence as to defendant’s speed. 


* * * 
The fellow who spends a lifetime looking for something soft could save 
time by looking under his hat. —The Credit Union Bridge 
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Safety Council Analyzes Christmas Crashes 


The throttle and the bottle were the big reasons why a record 609 persons 
were killed in traffic accidents last Christmas. 

That was the conclusion of the National Safety Council after a detailed 
study of 501 of the fatal Christmas holiday accidents, in which 564 persons 
died. The Council, which wants to find out why holidays are becoming 
horror days, said similar studies of other holidays would be made in the future. 

Speed and drinking had an effect during the Christmas weekend almost 
three times greater than normal, the Council said. Driving too fast for 
conditions or in excess of the speed limit was a factor in 85 per cent of the 
fatal accidents compared with an annual average of 35 per cent. Drinking 
drivers were involved in 55 per cent of the fatal mishaps, although normally 
they are involved in less than 20 per cent. The above percentages are 
based on reports which definitely stated whether speed and drinking were 
factors. 

Despite the heavy influence of speed and drinking, chiefly to blame for 
boosting the Christmas toll 50 per cent higher than on other December 
weekends, the Council found that accident types and people involved were 
much the same as usual. 

The Council said it was surprised, however, by when the accidents 
happened. Fifty-eight per cent of the accidents occurred in the first 30 
hours of the 78-hour weekend, which began at 6 p.m. Friday and ended at 
midnight Monday. 

In fact, as many accidents took place in the first six hours (6 p.m. to 
midnight Friday) as happened all day on Monday (the final 24 hours of the 
holiday period). 

For pedestrian accidents alone, 70 per cent occurred in the first 30 hours, 
according to the Council. More pedestrians were killed in the six hour, 
Friday night (21 per cent) than all day Sunday (18 per cent) or all day 
Monday (13 per cent). 

Other facts shown in the Council report were: 

/. More accidents occurred between 6 p.m. and 9 p.m. than any other 
three-hour period. The hours between noon and 3 p.m. were the safest. 

2. Seventy-five per cent of the accidents happened during dark hours— 
5 p.m. to 7 a.m. Even eliminating the six additional dark hours on Friday 
night, the ratio was still 70 per cent. 

3. The most common type of accident was collision between two or more 
cars. Next in order were non-collision, pedestrian and fixed object collisions. 

In 90 per cent of the accidents only one person was killed. The most 
is accident killed four persons. 
Rural accidents were fewer than normal in relation to urban accidents. 
Che age of drivers was not much different from the normal pattern. 
r ages in the Christmas study ranged from 13 to 87. Six were under 
ead six over 75. 
(Continued on back cover) 





University of Michigan 
General Library 


Aen Arbor, Michigan RD 


TRAINING CALENDAR 

(41 training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 

Tll., unless otherwise indicated.) 

June 1—Deadline for applying for 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program. 

June 4-8—Fleet Supervisor Course. 

June 11-29—Motor Vehicle Control (For Air Force). 

June 21-22—Northwest regional conference for graduates of the TPA 
Training Program, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

Sept. 17-Oct. 5—Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver License Administration 
Training Program, “Administration of License Examining.” 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training Pro- 
gram. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 12—Fundamentals of Police Trafic Supervision. 

Oct. 8-26—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 15-19—Traffic Court Conference, Schoo! of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15-Nov. 9—Motor Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (For Army). 

Oct. 22-Nov. 9—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

Nov. 12-21—Traffic Control Devices and Methods for Police. 

Nov. 14-16—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 7—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 14—Traffic Law for Police. 

Dec. 17-21—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 


Christmas Crashes (Continued from preceding page) 

7. Males were driving in 94 per cent of the fatal accidents, only slightly 
higher than the annual average of 92 per cent. 

&. Victims were about the same ages as usual, too, with one-third ages 
25-44 and one-fourth aged 15-24. Almost four out of five victims were 
males, and these were mostly drivers. 

9. The most common driver action contributing to fatal accidents was 
driving on wrong side of road or in center of road. Failure to observe a signal 
or stop sign was second. In only four of the fatal accidents was a me- 
chanical failure or tire blowout mentioned. 

/0. Pedestrian victims were principally older people—4 out of 10 were 
65 vears of age or older. In one third of the cases, the pedestrian con- 
tributed to the accident by crossing between intersections, stepping from 
behind a parked car, or walking on a roadway. In two cases, pedestrians 
were changing tires, and in one he was filling a gas tank when struck. 





